CLEANTH BROOKS 


A Tribute to Robert Penn Warren’ 


i FIRST, probably, because of all the little company 
assembled here on this platform, I knew Robert Penn Warren for the 
longest period. Indeed, we first met in the fall of 1924 at Vanderbilt 
University where I, a very faltering freshman, met him, a brilliant se- 
nior, already a published poet. But it was typical of his generosity that 
he remembered that first meeting and that a few years later when I 
arrived at Oxford I found immediately a note from him on my desk at 
Fxeter College, welcoming me to the old university where he was pre- 
paring to spend his final year, and I my first. 

I shall not attempt to say much here about my experience of these 
years with Warren at either Vanderbilt or Oxford. They were impor- 
tant for me, and I enjoyed them very much. But they were not nearly 
as important or informative to me of my friend’s character as were the 
years that we spent together in the same office at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. When I left Oxford in 1932, in the midst of our great depression, 
I was fortunate enough to find a job—any job at all—and doubly for- 
tunate in the one I found. I discovered that Louisiana State University 
was one of the very few universities in the United States that was actually 
increasing its faculty size, and I was taken on just a few weeks before 
the 1932 fall semester began. Two years later in 1934, through a series 
of fortunate circumstances, we were able to hire Robert Penn Warren. 
At LSU the two of us spent eight years together, actually sharing the 
same office, and working on many of the same problems. 

Those were wonderful years, lived in a very exciting place where 
almost anything could happen, a place where new ideas could be put in 
practice but also a place where, in spite of all these advantages, life was 
rather chancey. Huey Long was still in power and was quite unpredict- 
able in his conduct. He had summarily seen that certain students, who 
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had, he felt, been unfair to him in the college newspaper, were sus- 
pended from the university. It was a mistake that he did not repeat, but 
one could never be certain that it might not happen again. 

Yet the university was building, expanding, undertaking new en- 
terprises, and this was all for the good. One of the new enterprises, 
about which I daresay Long never had any knowledge, was the founding 
of a university quarterly, the Southern Review. The dean of the uni- 
versity, Charles W. Pipkin, young, aggressive, and forward-looking, had 
already indicated to the president of the university the advantages of 
having a university quarterly and had got us for a short time involved 
in bringing back into publication the Southwest Review. Thus, soon 
after Warren arrived at LSU, one Sunday afternoon the president drove 
up to his door to take him and his wife for a ride and, after having 
pointed out some of the scenic spots, suddenly put the question to him: 
“What would it cost to bring out a university quarterly?” Warren rose 
to the occasion with a specific reply—$10,000. “Could it be done by 
June 1?” was the president’s next question, and Warren replied that it 
could. 

So matters were quickly arranged, and the Southern Review did 
come into being; we didn’t quite manage the first number by June 1, 
but we did by July 1. The magazine occupied a great deal of our atten- 
tion, even as we were each teaching three courses in addition to our 
work on the magazine. Moreover, during this period Warren was going 
ahead with writing and gathering the material for what eventually be- 
came his Pulitzer Prize-winning All the King’s Men. Beyond that, War- 
ren and I did our first two textbooks there in the same period. It was 
fun working with Warren—he was so bright, so full of energy, so re- 
sourceful. Hard work under such circumstances became something like 
highly intelligent play. I learned a lot in those eight years, about the art 
of literature, the art of writing, and the art of living. 

What did I learn about this remarkable man in those eight years? 
Too much to tell in any short compass. Let me set down only a few sa- 
lient features. I learned how generous he was of his time and energy, 
how helpful to other young writers and students. We had all sorts at 
Louisiana State University in those days—everyone from graduate stu- 
dents as brilliant as Robert Lowell the poet and Peter Taylor the short 
story writer to the pleasant old lady in one of Warren’s extension classes 
who was heard mumbling after Warren’s lecture on one of the Shake- 
speare tragedies, “I just don’t like reading about bad people. I just can’t 
stand hearing about bad people.” But Warren could cope with all kinds 
of human beings, and cope with them most successfully he did. He had 
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a real gift for friendship and constantly made friends. He did not suffer 
fools gladly, to be sure, but he even dealt with the dunces in a civilized 
way and never made fun of them. 

I learned, too, about Warren’s love of truth. He wanted knowledge 
but it must be proper knowledge, accurate knowledge, truthful knowl- 
edge. “The other side” had to be dealt with fairly and given its proper 
expression. ‘This concern for truthful knowledge was to come out in 
many, many ways in his own writings as well as in his lectures. Most of 
all it comes out in his great poetry where, in more than one poem, he 
comes to say that real knowledge and real love are almost the same 
thing, or at least that one leads to the other. One cannot truly love some- 
thing unless he truly knows it, including its defects; and to know some- 
thing thoroughly, completely, becomes a form of love. This wisdom, 
which few of us attain to, is the strength of the great literature that 
Warren has shaped for us. He is dead, but his writings will live on to all 
of us who have the good sense to open our ears and eyes to them. The 
great writers as human beings die like the rest of us, but they have a 
voice which continues to speak to our deepest selves. 


